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General Purpose Pumping 


One of the most popular of the many types of Allis-Chalmers cen- 
| trifugal pumping units is the type “S’, for handling general pump- 
ing requirements. This is an improved double suction, split-casing, 
bronze fitted, horizontal shaft pump designed for long service and 
high efficiency at a reasonable cost. 


Type “S” units both pump and motor are built by one company 
and sold as combined units, give the most pumping value per dollar. 
All parts including base plate, are taken from stock with the pump 
runner selected to meet the requirements for the particular service 
intended. Then the unit is tested for head, capacity, and efficiency. 








Standard Type “S” Units are built in capacities from 30 to 30,000 
g-p-m. and for heads up to 300 ft. These together with other types 
of single and multi-stage Allis-Chalmers pumps, so satisfactorily 
take care of most pumping requirements that it should pay you 
to write for our recommendations when considering pumping 
equipment. 
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He Bought TRIDENTS in 1899 


—and they’re good as new TODAY! 


Think! Trident Water Meters purchased a 
generation ago have never become obsolete 
—need never be scrapped or replaced! Their 
fundamental design has never been radically 
changed. 

The simple replacement of old parts with 
Trident INTERCHANGEABLE new im- 
proved UNIT PARTS makes old Trident 
Meters MODERN. The new Unit Parts fit 
into old Trident casings (see below). This 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
THOMSON METER CORPORATION 


50 East 42nd Street 


NEPTUNE METER CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


rident 


Meters 





LAMBERT Water 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


means hundreds, perhaps thousands of dol- 
lars SAVED in replacement and storage 
costs where Interchangeable Tridents are 
standard for a small stock of new Unit Parts 
will then do for your entire line of meters— 
to say nothing of the constantly maintained 
accuracy in water revenue production! 
Lambert Meters are also interchangeable. 
There is a Trident or Lambert Meter for 
every problem of water measurement. 
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The Need for Research in the Present Crisis 


OLLOWING a period of unprecedented 
®) prosperity when governments, notably 

those of our cities, spent taxes and bond 
money with a lavish hand, the 
country finds itself in acute eco- 
nomic and financial distress. 
Mr. Citizen, who a few years 
ago was riding high, wide and 
handsome, is now fighting des- 
perately to keep solvent. Embit- 
tered by the sudden, drastic 
change in his status, he has 
joined with his neighbors in 
clamorous protest against the 
cost of local government. Such a 
protest begins with personal ex- 
citement and irritation. Then 
follows group organization to 
give expression to these feelings. 
There is much speech-making, circulating of 
petitions, newspaper publicity, and the like. 
Here it might reasonably be expected to end, 
either by official concessions or by lack of per- 
sistence of the group. 

There is, moreover, an unusual thing about 
the “taxpayers’ revolt” of this year. Mr. Citi- 
zen is not satisfied now with the puny cheese- 
paring occasionally effected by politicians with 
‘mountainous labor and much bell-ringing.” 
He insists that his officials lay aside the pro- 
verbial pruning knife and take up the axe. He 
insists, too, that the axe be whetted to a fine 
edge and be swung with lusty blows. He is in 
no mood to ask favors. He has ceased even to 
be polite. He has his mind definitely fixed 
upon one cebjective and nothing will halt his 
ruthless march to it. 

Faced with wrathful demands to “cut the 
budget,” “reduce expenditures,” “lower the 
tax rate,’ government asks its critics where 
and how to make the curtailments. In too 
many cases, the voices of the critics then be- 





come silent or confused. In some cases the 
forces of self-interest in government defiantly 
set themselves against any change in their com- 
fortable status quo. 

What can be done? Someone 
there should be who does not 
voice generalities or merely crit- 
icize public officials. Someone 
should know what is the stand- 
ard, reasonable cost of each 
governmental service, and so be 
able to judge fairly the costs of 
a given piece of public work. 
Someone should know and be 
able to speak with authority on 
the effect of eliminating or cur- 
tailing specific services. Until 
the time comes when public ad- 
ministration in our cities is a 
profession in the sense that large business 
administration is a profession; until govern- 
mental costs are as standardized as is the cost 
of a ton of pig iron; until the auditing of 
costs in government is held as essential as the 
auditing of its general account books; until 
then it must be the business of someone to 
know what is going on, in a very definite way. 

In all the turmoil and confusion of the pres- 
ent crisis in taxation, great is the need for 
governmental research, and great its oppor- 
tunity for public service. Fortunate, indeed, 
are those communities wherein research agen- 
cies are working calmly and sanely to temper 
unreasonable demands of irate taxpayers, and 
at the same time to afford competent counsel 
to harassed officials. 


Soy H. racer 


PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 
Asso ATION 


Editor's Note: Mr. Freeman was a student in 1913-14 at the Training School for Public Service conducted by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research, and since that time, with the exception of five years spent in private business here 
and abroad, he has been continuously identified with public affairs. He was the first city manager of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
(1918-21), and during 1920, was president of the International City Managers’ Association. In 1927, Mr. Freeman organ- 
ized the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau and has been its managing director since that date. He is now serving his sec- 
ond term as president of the Governmental Research Association. 
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Editorial Comment 


Best is Worst! 


HE statement in Dr. Merriam’s signed 
editorial in last month’s issue to the effect 
that there are those high in our industrial life 
who openly take the position that “the best 
government is the worst” has occasioned sur- 
prise on the part of some people. This of course 
is the attitude of those business men who decry 
the entry of government into business. Ob- 
viously their strongest safeguard against gov- 
ernmental encroachment is to have a weak, ig- 
norant, or corrupt government, for then peo- 
ple will not trust it to do the things that might 
be done by private enterprise. A case in point 
has just arisen. We have heard much of late 
about how economical and efficient Milwaukee 
is conducting its affairs, and now we read a 
press release that this Wisconsin city is con- 
sidering selling coke, taking over milk distri- 
bution, acquiring the electric power plant, es- 
tablishing a municipal bank, and performing 
city contracts by municipal agencies. This is 
evidence that the more efficient government be- 
comes the more demand there is for a widening 
of its sphere of activity, and quite naturally an 
increase in governmental cost will follow, but 
will it be more than the corresponding decrease 
in what the citizen now pays private enterprise 
to perform the same services? 
+ + + 
Depression Mystery Solved! 
F we can depend on what we read in the 
papers, the responsibility for the current 
economic depression has been placed on the 
front door step of government. Many business 
men are maintaining that governmental ex- 
travagance precipitated the financial catas- 
trophe and that economic recovery will await 
the slashing of governmental budgets. Strange 
it is that no one thought of this in 1929 when 
the business men were urging cities to main- 
tain the hysterical pace of industry. The pol- 
icy of this journal is one of prudent govern- 
mental expenditures out of season as well as 
in season, in periods of prosperity no less than 


in times of economic distress. Would it not 


be the part of wisdom for more communities 
to study the evidence before handing down de- 
cisions that may actually cripple a community 
for years to come? Mr. Freeman in the signed 
editorial this month speaks words of wisdom 
in asking that research agencies should be 
“working calmly and sanely to temper unrea- 
sonable demands of irate taxpayers, and at 
the same time to afford competent counsel to 
harassed officials.” 


Looking Ahead 

HIS is a time when most everyone is look- 

ing for a remedy for the world’s ills. We 
hear of five-year plans, three-year plans, one- 
year plans, and much about no plans at all. 
This leads some to say that even a bad plan 
is better than none. Well, at least we are all 
stirred up over this planning business, and we 
are going “to do something about it.” Next 
month we shall begin a series of four “look- 
ing ahead” articles dealing with relief work, 
municipal revenues, public health, and public 
works. Frank Bane, director of the American 
Public Welfare Officials, will 
contribute the first article, on relief, and other 


Association of 


eminent authorities in their respective fields 
will follow in successive issues. 


4 & + 


Who Are These Managers? 
J HAT sort of person is a city manager? 
What education and experience did he 
have before entering the profession? The most 
significant fact is that 76 per cent of the city 
held gov- 
ernmental positions at some time prior to be- 


managers in active service in 1931 


coming city managers, and that 50 per cent of 
all managers came directly from some other 
governmental position. Nearly two-thirds at 
tended college and about one out of ten holds 
one or more graduate degrees. An article else- 
where in this issue supplements the one in last 
month’s issue and furnishes some interesting in- 
formation on the developing city manager pro- 
fession. 
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The High Cost of Not Planning’ 


By HERBERT S. SWAN? 
City Planner, New York City 


Cities everywhere have wasted money through a lack of proper city planning. 
In this article a leading city planner points out how costly it is not to plan, and 
discusses the pay-as-you-go idea as applied to city planning. In next month’s 
issue, the same author will discuss the financial administration of the city plan. 


UITE as important as the city plan it- 
self is the financial and legal procedure 
devised to carry out improvements con- 
templated by the plan. How to apply the city’s 
resources toward the carrying out of a plan in 
a manner that will neither embarrass the city’s 
finances, endanger the solvency of individual 
property owners, nor unduly disturb the con- 
duct of business during the execution of the 
plan, are administrative problems of major im- 
portance which must be thought out before 
any comprehensive plan can be undertaken 
with a view to successful completion—both the 
city and the property owner must be in a posi- 
tion to pay for the plan, or the plan can 
never be realized. It is this homely fact which 
necessitates the consideration of such techni- 
cal, but none the less fundamental matters as 
the establishment of proposed street lines upon 
the city map, the control of improvements 
within the lines of mapped streets, condemna- 
tion, special assessments, debt limits—indeed, 
the entire administrative and financial ma- 
chinery necessary for carrying out a plan. 
One of the big benefits resulting from the 
adoption of a plan lies in the fact that it facili- 
tates the adoption of a long-term financial pol- 
icy. The comprehensive city plan admits of 
a comprehensive financial plan. Where there 
is no comprehensive planning program, there 
must be piecemeal financing of municipal re- 
quirements. Without an appraisal of all of the 
community needs, there can be no carefully 


1 Copyright, 1931, by Herbert S. Swan. 

2 Epiror’s Nort Mr. Swan has served as city 
planning consultant to nearly one hundred differ 
ent municipalities. He is an alumnus of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and took graduate work at 
Columbia University. For the past twenty years he 
has been a frequent contributor to numerous tech 
nical periodicals devoted to municipal administra 
tion, 


thought out financial program that will budget 
public improvements according to their impor- 
tance and that will husband the financial 
strength of the city and taxpayer in a manner 
to secure a really well-rounded and well-bal- 
anced community. 

Although installment buying is almost as 
popular among cities as among a considerable 
element of the public, it remains to be seen 
whether such a policy can be permanently fol- 
lowed without disastrous results. Communities 
that spend all their borrowing power upon 
present-day needs may find long before this 
indebtedness is liquidated—long before their 
rateables have increased so as to give them ad- 
ditional margins of borrowing power—that new 
needs more pressing than the old have devel- 
oped and should by all means be satisfied, to 
maintain the community abreast of the times. 


RELATION OF BORROWING TO CITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Where a city does not possess the requisite 
borrowing power to finance these new needs, it 
must, of course, either pay cash for them or do 
without them, with the result of probable great 
harm to its well-being. Illustrations of this 
short-sighted policy are to be found in all parts 
of the country. During the period of great rail- 
road development many communities ex- 
hausted their last penny of borrowing power to 
aid in financing railroads. Some of these cities 
committed themselves so deeply that although 
30 or 40 years have elapsed, they are still 
deeply in debt. The hoped-for growth did not 
in all cases materialize with the result that lit- 
tle new borrowing power developed. 

In brief, these cities mortgaged the future 
for more than a generation to satisfy only one 
need; for years, therefore, they have had to 
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deny themselves even the most elementary 
prerequisites of good government such as good 
schools, wholesome water, sewage disposal. In 
such instances the present generation is, of 
course, paying for the follies and extravagance 
of the past. 

HIGH 


But we do not have to hark back thirty or 
forty years to find evidences of mismanage- 
ment in financing the development of our cit- 
ies. Take the following illustration for exam- 
ple: 


Cost or Not PLANNING 


A short time ago one of the progressive 
cities of the East appropriated two million dol- 
lars to widen a stretch of about 1,000 feet of 
street originally laid out too narrow. For the 
satisfactory movement of traffic, this street 
widening was absolutely necessary. No substi- 
tutes could be devised for it, as the street was 
one of the main approaches to the downtown 
business district as well as one of the two ap- 
proaches to the sole bridge crossing the great 
river bordering the community. This narrow 
portion of street was a bottle-neck to down- 
town traffic. 

This street was originally laid out too nar- 
row because the city had never had a compre- 
hensive plan. In the original subdivision of 
the land, it was platted as a narrow street. 
But had the city, some time subsequent to the 
platting of the land, had a plan, and through 
assessment of benefits and damages established 
building lines with reference to that plan, it 
could have insisted upon a recession of building 
fronts as, if, and when new buildings were 
built, with the result that the original mistake 
could long since have been rectified without 
any considerable expense to the community. 
Because of past lack of planning every man, 
woman, and child now resident of the city is 
called upon to assume a debt of $12.50 to 
widen this street. A city pays heavily for the 
lack of a city plan. In this community, upon 
what are the two million dollars being spent? 
Not upon anything constructive. Had the 
community been foresighted enough to guide 
its development, as, if, and when it occurred, 
this widened thoroughfare would either have 
been incorporated in the original street lay- 
out, or have been gradually achieved through 
the recession of building fronts to the new 


street lines; in either case it would now be on 
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the ground, without any cost whatever to the 
taxpayers. In other words, the thoroughfare 
would not now be in need of replanning. But 
because the community had no plan, the tax- 
payers are called upon to assume for the next 
30 or 40 years a debt burden of two million 
dollars, in order to mop up a past mistake. 

Suppose that city had always had a proper 
plan, what could it buy with these two million 
dollars? A municipal auditorium. A new li- 
brary. A new high school. A new hospital. A 
museum. A magnificent campanile and caril- 
lon. Any one of these could have been ob- 
tained for the cost of this one street widening. 
Any one of these would have been a really con- 
structive contribution to the permanent well- 
being of the community. But now, because of 
the shortsightedness of its forebears, the city 
will have none of these. These two million 
dollars will go toward the eradication of a sin- 
gle mistake committed in its planless growth. 

BoRROW OR PAY-AS-YOU-GO? 

Sound municipal finance demands that a 
minimum of city aid be extended to various 
public improvements. Whenever possible, the 
cost of projects should be defrayed in a man- 
ner to make the burden as light as it can be 
made upon the public treasury. Controlling 
land subdivisions, establishing building lines 
and assessing local benefits all help to achieve 
this result. But even after the city has exer- 
cised a maximum degree of prudence in apply- 
ing these different measures, it will be found 
that there will be a large number of instances 
where more or less city aid must be extended 
or else the desired project cannot be realized. 
Even though the amount of city aid in each im- 
provement is kept down to an irreducible mini- 
mum, there is no use blinking the fact that it 
will nevertheless, in the aggregate, over a pe- 
riod of years, run into a very sizable amount. 
Careful consideration must be given to the fi- 
nancing of this aid, whether the city adopts a 
“pay-as-you-go” policy or whether it borrows 
the necessary funds. 

So far as conditions permit, a city should, of 
course, adopt the pay-as-you-go policy. Sup- 
pose a fairly fixed regular sum has to be spent 
out of general city funds for the city’s share 
upon various public improvements annually, 
each year for the next twenty years: The city 
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may either borrow this money through the is- 
suance of bonds each year, or add it to the 
yearly budget. If the city borrows the money, 
it will have to put aside a certain amount an- 
nually for retirement of the debt, in addition 
to the interest charge. 

Suppose a city raised $100,- 
000 annually by the issuance of 
5 per cent serial bonds to be paid 
off in yearly installments of 
$5,000, so that each issue would 
be extinguished after twenty 
years, what then? 

This method of financing pub- 
lic improvements would result 
in comparatively small annual 
charges to the taxpayer at first, 
but the debt charge would in- 
crease each year until the twen- 
ty-first year, when the city 
would have to pay $100,000 per 
year for reduction of debt in 
addition to the annual interest charge of $52,- 
500, making the total debt and interest charge 
$152,500 per year. The municipal indebted- 
ness resulting from these bond issues would 
then be $1,050,000. 


HicH Cost oF BORROWING 

If, in lieu of the serial method, a sinking 
fund were resorted to, the situation would be 
still less favorable to the community. If the 
sinking fund earned on the average, 3% per 
cent, the annual debt charge after the twen- 
tieth year would, under the conditions as- 
sumed, be $70,720. The interest on the indebt- 
edness would be in addition to this amount. 
Since the interest would have to be defrayed 
on the entire amount of the several loans 
throughout their life, there would be no pro- 
gressive decrease in the interest charge—it 
would remain at $5,000 per annum for each of 
the consecutive loans, making the gross annual 
interest charge, therefore, $100,000. After the 
twentieth year the total debt and interest 
charge would be $170,720 per year. But in 
the twenty-first year, the first loan of $100,000 
would be retired and the total outstanding in- 
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debtedness, making allowance for money in the 
sinking fund, would then remain at $2,000,000. 
Deducting the funds that would be in the sink- 
ing fund, the new debt would be $1,063,489. 

No matter which method the city utilized in 
retiring loans, whether the serial method or the 
sinking fund method, the debt 
charges would, during’ the 
twelfth year, exceed the amount 
that the community would have 
to pay by including the amount 
needed in the annual budget. 
This is, of course, assuming that 
money were borrowed at 5 per 
cent. After the twentieth year 
the city would be paying from 
52 to 71 per cent more than it 
would under the pay-as-you-go 
policy. 

The possible reductions in 
the immediate tax rate obtain- 
able through borrowing are 
much more than balanced by the budgetary 
increases rendered necessary for debt service 
in the later periods of the loan. The slight in- 
crease that would result in the present tax 
budget through a reasonable application of the 
pay-as-you-go policy would obviate these large 
increases in the tax budget years hence. 

Suppose only 5 per cent were added to its 
annual budget each year for the purpose of 
carrying out different projects of the compre- 
hensive plan. Ina city like New London, Con- 
necticut, this would in itself equal some 
$80,000 annually toward carrying out needed 
improvements. In a city like Charlotte, North 
Carolina, it would equal $100,000 annually; 
in a city like Waterbury, Connecticut, $275,- 
000 annually; and in a city like Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, $400,000 annually. If such a sum 
were spent each year, it would not be long 
before many of our cities would have an en- 
tirely different appearance than they have 
today. And yet, the inclusion of such an 
amount in the annual budget would mean in 
many cases an increase of only five or six 
points in the tax rate. 











The Administration of a Unified Municipal 
Court System 


By HERBERT HARLEY! 


Secretary, American Judicature Society 


“Efficient justice is absolutely impossible as long as we have the work divided 
among several independent courts,” according to Mr. Harley, who here sets 
forth a plan for a unified court system and discusses various methods of 


selecting judges. 


N our largest cities we have various trial 
| courts which are virtually distinct political 

entities. In one borough of New York City 
there are three criminal and three civil tribu- 
nals practically independent as to jurisdictional 
range. Chicago has five courts in which civil 
cases may be tried, two for criminal cases and 
also a juvenile court which is quite independ- 
ent in operation. Cleveland, with but two 
courts, has the simplest pattern, with Detroit 
standing next with three. In some cities the 
police magistrates are numerous and each 
should be rated as an independent court. Very 
generally the scheme includes inferior and su- 
perior civil and criminal courts, probate and 
juvenile courts. 

This multiplication of courts and division of 
jurisdiction has come about through no con- 
scious plan. It exists because the judicial sys- 
tems of the states were established before 
there was any conception of the modern me- 
tropolis. In the course of time new tribunals 
were created to permit greater specialization 
or to relieve existing courts of their overload. 
In time the evil results of such a congeries of 
courts became apparent and efforts have been 
made to effect a simpler organization. Such ef- 
forts are extremely difficult owing to two 
things: Usually every change involves consti- 
tutional amendment, which is painfully hard, 
if possible at all; and change affects offices and 
so encounters the opposition of all politicians. 

For quite a long time now there has been 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Harley organized the Amer 
ican Judicature Society and for the past fifteen 
years has edited its Journal which is sent free to 
all persons interested in reform in the administra 
tion of justice. The Society's headquarters are in 
the School of Law, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
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an accepted theory concerning court organiza- 
tion and sufficient evidence to justify the ex- 
pectation that in time there will be practical 
adoption of its principles throughout the coun- 
try. We think of local courts and speak of 
them, but nevertheless understand that the 
judicial power of each state is essentially a uni- 
fied and indivisible power. Every tribunal ex- 
ercising true judicial power (including all the 
justices of the peace and police courts) are in 
fact state courts and part of a state system, 
however lacking in co-ordination from the ad- 
ministrative standpoint. 

It has come to be accepted that the essen- 
tial unity of judicial power depends for its ef- 
fective functioning upon a simple administra- 
tive organization. The fact that there are 
scores or hundreds of separate units scattered 
throughout the various counties and cities of 
the state in itself points the need for organic 
union and responsible supervision. 

In respect to the courts of large cities the 
need for unity of organization and centraliza- 
tion of management as to administrative mat- 
ters is so apparent that considerable change 
has been effected and more is certain to come. 
It must be remembered that the defects are 
most obvious on the administrative side; the 
essential judicial function of deciding specific 
cases is not to be made subject to control 
otherwise than through judicial review which 
has always been pretty well organized. 

Viewing the problem in this light it is very 
easy to project an organization of the courts 
of a city, however vast in population, which 
would be wholly adequate. It is of course 
necessary to view all of the component parts as 
constituting together a single organization. We 
think of them thus related as being a single 
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metropolitan court. Such a court readily fits 
into any state scheme whether or not it in- 
volves complete administrative co-ordination 
throughout the state. However many judges 
and however many divisions of trial jurisdic- 
tion there may be, so far as the business or 
administrative side is concerned 
there is just one court. It is in 
accord with our political prin- 
ciples that such an institution 
should be as far as possible lo- 
cally governed. It would natu- 
rally be administered by certain 
of its own judges. This would 
be a qualified form of self-gov- 
ernment. 


FACTORS IN A UNIFIED COURT 
SYSTEM 

In providing such a scheme by 
legislation a few main factors 
stand out. 

(1) There should be various divisions of the 
court as to the handling of the main classes of 
cases, the number depending upon the number 
of judges. For a city the size of Chicago, which 
has eighty-seven judges, five main divisions 
would suffice.’ For a city of half a million there 
could be three, four, or five divisions. New 
York, with several counties forming parts of 
the city, and a vast territory, there would 
need to be first territorial divisions and in each 
of them administrative divisions, making a 
more extensive organization, but not appreci- 
ably more complex. 

(2) The metropolitan court should embrace 
not only the city but its principal suburbs 
also, so that they will not be committed to the 
inconvenient and uneconomic features of rural 
districts. In the case of Chicago it would be 
reasonable to make all of Cook County the dis- 
trict for the metropolitan court. This would 
include outside the city one superior court and 
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1 With five divisions they might conveniently be 
given the following fields of jurisdiction: (a) Civil 
Non-jury; (>) Civil Jury; (c) Chancery (except 

comferred on the next division); (d) Probate, 
Divorce and Juvenile; (¢) Criminal. It will be ob 
served that there are no classifications for cases 
rating as important or unimportant. There never 
can be a division on the supposition that one class 
of cases is “important” and another “unimportant.” 
If there is a junior class of judges they may ordi 
narily handle the cases now tried in inferior tri 





a large number of inferior courts which call 
loudly for supervision. In the case of Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and various other cities, the 
county should become the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

(3) The judges serving in all the courts so 
organized should be given com- 
plete trial jurisdiction so as to 
be fully interchangeable. That 
would make available for every 
kind of service every judge in 
the district. This does not im- 
ply that every judge would ex- 
ercise every kind of jurisdiction; 
they assuredly would not; but 
they should at least be available. 
Nor does it imply that all should 
receive the same salary. This is 
one feature of the plans formu- 
lated years ago which is admit- 
tedly debatable. It would be 
possible to have a class of junior 
judges with inferior jurisdiction as well as in- 
ferior salary. The objection to such a plan is 
that it preserves an unfortunate caste system 
in the judiciary. Practically it commits to the 
judges of inferior jurisdiction the work which 
is the most arduous and disagreeable and at 
the same time the most important from the 
standpoint of public interest. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of dignifying, in 
every way possible, the work of the judges who 
deal with minor civil and criminal cases. Prob- 
ably nine-tenths of all the people never have 
contacts with any other judges. This can be 
done to a large extent and without in the slight- 
est degree prejudicing the divisions in which 
cases involving large claims and important 
rights are adjudicated. 

(4) There should be in each main division 
such sub-divisions, or branch courts, as may 
be determined by the administrative board of 
the metropolitan court. The need for special- 
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bunals, and should be capable of being promoted to 
the highest class of judges. All judges should 
have full trial jurisdiction but if there are two 
classes there may be a difference in salary. In any 
event there should be but one division for criminal 
justice. The division of criminal cases between two 
bodies of judges, even in the same court, would 
seriously interfere with effective administration. 
\s to this the record of the Detroit Recorder’s 
Court is ample proof. See Journal of the American 


Judicature Society, XIV (April, 1931). 
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ized branch courts will vary from time to time 
and it is wholly impracticable to fix them by 
statute. It should be possible to institute a 
special branch, or to discontinue one, on an 
hour’s notice, through an administrative order. 

(5) Each main division should have its pre- 
siding judge who should have power to as- 
sign the judges of his division to the several 
branch courts. Only through such means is it 
possible to utilize the special experience and 
talent of the individual judges. 

(6) There should be, or must be, a central 
board of superintendence. And this board or 
council should be composed of the presiding 
judges of divisions. The board should exercise 
all the powers of the court as to administration 
through rules as to procedure and through or- 
ders affecting the occasional transfer of judges 
from one division to another, and controlling 
the selection and services of officers purely 
administrative in function. This council must 
have an executive head who may be called the 
chairman, or the chief justice, or president 
judge who may make various orders of a 
minor nature but who shall be responsible 


wholly to the council and shall have but one 


vote as a member of that body. 

(7) Finally there should be but one clerk’s 
office, and if this office does not control the 
process servers and other ministerial agents, 
there should be but one other office for that 
purpose. 

In order to establish a properly organized 
metropolitan court it is first necessary to 
amend the constitution so as to confer power 
on the legislature. This power may be restricted 
to the main lines set forth, leaving to the legis- 
lature only minor details which should be 
amendable in assembly. 

There are of course numerous matters to be 
determined by the legislature in framing such 
an act. It is presumed that all judges in office 
at the time the act takes effect shall become 
judges of the metropolitan court, either with 
the same jurisdiction as to causes which they 
have possessed, or with uniform and complete 
trial jurisdiction, They may be continued un- 
der the same modes of selection and the same 
salaries as formerly or changes may be made 
in these particulars. Either very large power 
or limited power to control procedure through 
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court rules may be granted. It is essential 
that the court should control the selection, ten- 
ure, and salaries of all its clerks and minister- 
ial agents. If it is considered unsafe to lodge 
this strictly political power in the council of 
judges, then it may be provided that the power 
be exercised by a majority of all the judges. 

The question of the choice of judges who 
preside over divisions and together constitute 
the council is one deserving careful study. The 
chief executive judge may be elected, or he 
may be appointed by an exterior power such 
as the governor or the supreme court, or be 
chosen by his colleagues. He should appoint 
the heads of divisions, but it would be well 
to put a check on his power over appointees by 
providing that he should not be permitted to 
discharge them during their terms or during his 
term. That would give them needed inde- 
pendence. 


CONDUCTING THE WORK OF THE CouRTS 


The foregoing should give a sketch of a 
metropolitan court having organized and re- 
sponsible direction. In a meeting of its coun- 
cil there would be present the presiding judges 
of divisions, who would know all that was go- 
ing on in every branch of the court. In every 
division of the court there would be at all 
times a representative of the council. The coun- 
cil could create various committees and ap- 
point to them a suitable number of individual 
judges with a presiding judge as chairman. 
This would decentralize power with no dimi- 
nution but rather with an increase in the talent 
afforded and in the confidence which would be 
felt by all the judges. 

While each presiding judge should be em- 
powered to shift about the judges of his divi- 
sion in order to meet occasional changes in 
the volume of work of various kinds, the trans- 
fer of judges from one division to another 
should be by action of the council, and possibly 
with the consent of the heads of the divisions 
affected. Such transfers, perhaps, should be 
for periods limited in the court statute. 

Of course it is presumed that with the insti- 
tution of such a unified court there would be 
provided by rules (or statute) a system of 
recording so that at least once a month figures 
would be available as to the details of busi- 
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ness in every branch and division. Where 
there are state judicial councils, or state judi- 
ciary unification, these reports would be re- 
quired. They would form the basis for many 
administrative orders of the council. At least 
once a year the figures should be published for 
general distribution. 

It would also be advisable, and might well 
be specified in the court act, that meetings of 
judges in divisions should be held at least once 
a month to permit of consideration of current 
data and affairs generally. 

Such a scheme would obviously result in an 
integrated court, and by that we mean one in 
which every judge carries his due share of work 
and responsibility and realizes that his per- 
sonal reputation depends very largely upon 
the success of the entire court. While we can- 
not presume that all the judges would be 
equally concerned and be equally willing to 
make personal sacrifices for the entire court, 
yet there would certainly be a situation where- 
by the more faithful and ambitious and re- 
sponsible would be in a position, through the 
administrative machinery, through the records, 
and the face to face discussions, to influence 
very strongly the opinions of all. Assuming 
that some judges thus blanketed into a uni- 
fied court, and unaccustomed to any infringe- 
ment on individual power, would be recalci- 
trant, and would not yield to the influence of 
their colleagues, it would yet be possible by 
the power of assignment to put them in 
branches where their work would be least prej- 
udicial. And it would always be possible to 
raise standards in the branches where dignity 
and courage are most needed, and least often 
found by temporary assignments of the strong- 
est judges to these branches. 

The foregoing constitutes a simple, workable 
plan for making the most of the judicial power 
and the personnel afforded. We have wide ex- 
perience already, in a number of cities, of a 
partial application of these principles. Admin- 
istrative direction, founded upon properly col- 
lected data, is the crying need of all our large 
city courts. Instead of thirty, or sixty or a 
hundred judges each taking and filling and 
trimming sails to secure individual approval 
by political powers, we would have for the 
first time a strong, responsible bench with 


esprit de corps. For all judges deserving their 
office service on such a bench would be vastly 
more agreeable than the present go-as-you- 
please system. 


SELECTION OF JUDGES 

But there must be no slighting of the fact 
that the means for selecting judges in the first 
instance is also of prime importance. While it 
should be possible to get virtual consensus of 
all sensible people as to a scheme of admini- 
strative organization, it must be admitted that 
opinions will vary as to modes of selection and 
tenure. We are the only people in the world 
who choose our judges by popular election and 
limit them arbitrarily to short terms, and our 
system, at least in the large cities, is confess- 
edly the least successful of any in the world. 

One thing that good administrative direction 
would do would be to make it easier for a judge 
to secure re-election. The voters would at least 
be disposed to continue the services of a judge 
whose court stood high in popular confidence. 
Greater security of tenure is one of the things 
we most need for our judges. While we suffer 
frequently from ill-advised changes we suffer 
far more from the fact that judges chosen by 
(what is called) popular election are made 
more or less dependent upon influences hostile 
to good service, and are compelled to worry all 
through their terms lest they exercise the inde- 
pendence which they should exercise. 

The principal thing to say in this connection 
is that the matters of organization and selec- 
tion are so nearly separate and independent 
that it is not necessary to solve both at one 
time. A mode of selection insuring the choice 
only of good and faithful judges and affording 
them reasonable security of tenure would not 
in itself mean an efficient administration of 
judges through a number of separate tribunals. 
Efficient justice is absolutely impossible as long 
as we have the work divided up between sev- 
eral independent courts. 


RESULTS OBTAINED THROUGH UNIFICATION 

We have had for some years the benefit of 
experience in partial unification of courts in 
a number of cities. We are undoubtedly on 
the way to the adoption of a thorough unifica- 
tion with all that it implies of efficient and 
economical and courageous administration. In 
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the work of the Illinois constitutional conven- 
tion, 1921-1923, the matter reached a consum- 
mation in the accepted judiciary article. It 
provided in brief for the unification of all the 
judges and justices of the peace in Cook 
County in two courts, one having all civil 
jurisdiction, the other all criminal jurisdiction.” 
The two courts were unified through the power 
of the state supreme court to appoint at will 
the executive heads of these two courts. It 
was considered safe to confer this power on the 
supreme court because six of its seven justices 
are elected in districts not including the metro- 
politan county. These six justices could not be 
coerced by any political power in Cook County. 
It was provided that judges might be trans- 
ferred between the two courts. That was all. 
If the constitution had been ratified the legis- 
lature could have laid down organization 
schemes for the two courts, creating admini- 
strative divisions and spreading the power of 
superintendence somewhat. Or this could have 
been left to the chief justices to do. It would 
be quite necessary to have some divisions and 
heads for them. It is appropriate that a con- 
stitution should not deal with details. 

In even more progressive fashion the re- 
vised judiciary article solved the problem of 
selecting judges. It provided that if a major- 
ity of the voters approved the proposal, then 
the following system of selection should sup- 
plant that now in vogue. For every approach- 
ing vacancy the supreme court should nomi- 
nate four candidates, no more than two of 
whom should be affiliated with any political 
party. From this list the governor should make 
an appointment of a judge to serve six years. 
At the end of his term his name would be sub- 
mitted to the voters for them to say by major- 
ity vote whether he should be continued for 


2 It was provided that in Cook County the chief 
justice of the civil court should appoint one justice 
of the peace and one constable in each township for 


terms of two vears. That would imply the sele« 
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another term of six years or should be retired. 
If not approved by the voters his place would 
speedily be filled by the governor from nomi- 
nations offered by the supreme court. 

So far as Cook County is concerned the 
writer considers this a model plan, certain to 
result in attracting to judicial office the law- 
yers best qualified for public service and guar- 
anteeing to them needed security of tenure. It 
would make the office of judge one universally 
respected. And there seems to be no reason for 
doubting the efficacy of the plan in any state. 
Of course there are many ways of selecting 
judges, but none so bad as those now in effect 
in Chicago, New York, Detroit, and certain 
other large cities. 

CONCLUSION 

Aside from the difficulty of getting political 
reform through constitutional change, there is 
the difficulty also that very few of the public 
or even of the bar understand what a slovenly, 
cowardly, unstable, and costly system of ad- 
ministering justice we have in some of our 
cities. Even a little patchwork, such as Chi- 
cago has experienced since the creation of the 
Cook County and Illinois Advisory Judicial 
Councils affords marked improvement, but no 
amount of patchwork, no amount of public 
excitement, no amount of impassioned appeal, 
no amount of honest effort by judges can make 
a system of separate, independent tribunals 
vield really acceptable results. 

When the time comes that a considerable 
number of good citizens understand the need 
and the opportunity, they can, with the aid of 
the better part of the press and the bar, bring 
about fundamental reform and usher in an 
era of judicial efficiency which is now only 
foreshadowed by an approach to integration 
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The City Manager Profession’ 


This is the first of several articles based on a detailed personnel study of all city 
managers by the secretariat of the International City Managers’ Association. 


N the course of the twenty-three years 
| since the appointment of the first city man- 

ager at Staunton, Virginia, a total of 1,214 
have held city manager positions; 402 were 
active city managers at the end of 1931. Al- 
though records have been kept of the names 
and length of service of all managers, no at- 
tempt was made until recently to obtain their 
complete personnel records. Recognizing the 
need for such information, the International 
City Managers’ Association installed a person- 
nel record system on January 1, 1931, and by 
November | fairly complete data had been ob- 
tained from all of the 458 managers who either 
had been city managers during the year or 
were then holding such positions. It is this 
group of managers that will be analyzed in this 
and following articles as to education, previous 
experience, length of term, and so on. 


PERSONAL 

As to the place of birth of 440 managers (18 
unknown), sixteen were foreign born. Sixty- 
one or 14 per cent were managing the cities of 
their birth. As to their present ages, the me- 
dian, when years are grouped in pairs, is the 
47-48 pair. Two per cent were under 30 and 
8 per cent over 60 years of age. Evidently 
they are a marrying group as only nine mana- 
gers reported themselves unmarried. 


EDUCATION 

Sixty-four per cent of the 444 city managers 
(14 unknown) have attended college: 145 or 
approximately 33 per cent received one or more 
bachelor degrees, 41 or about 9 per cent of the 
managers received one or more higher degrees; 
and 22 per cent attended college but did not 
graduate. Of the remaining 36 per cent, 20.5 
per cent graduated from high school, 9 per 
cent attended high school but did not finish, 
5.5 per cent completed grade school, and 
slightly over 1 per cent reported themselves 
“self-educated. 


| 


I 
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Of the 186 degrees held by the city man- 
agers, 143 or 77 per cent were in some branch 
of engineering, while only seven were in the 
field of public administration. However, ten 
managers had taken graduate work in govern- 
ment, and nine majored in political science 
in their undergraduate work. 

Sixty-seven different managers reported 
they had taken eighty-two different corre- 
spondence courses: Twenty-six managers who 
held academic degrees also had taken corre- 
spondence courses chiefly in business admini- 
stration, accounting, and law; fifteen managers 
who had attended college but did not gradu- 
ate, took courses in civil engineering, account- 
ing, and psychology; and of the twenty-six 
managers who never attended college, nineteen 
had taken courses in various branches of engi- 
neering, four in accounting, and three, miscel- 
laneous courses. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
MANAGERS 

Seventy-six per cent had held governmental 
positions at some time prior to becoming city 
managers, and engineering was the predomi- 
nant occupation for 68 per cent of the 458 
managers prior to entering the profession. A 
large percentage of these engineers were en- 
gaged in public engineering work, for 50 per 
cent of the city managers were holding some 
governmental position at the time of appoint- 
ment. 

As indicated in Table I, one manager out 
of every two came directly from a govern- 
mental position; one out of every five from 
private engineering; and one out of four from 
other professional groups and business. 

A further analysis of occupations reveals 
that the private engineering group is composed 
chiefly of construction, railway, and consult- 

The data presented in this article are based on 


i tudy made by Harvey R Goslee in the fall of 
1931 at Association headquarters in Chicago 
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ing engineers. Of the 223 men in governmental 
positions at the time of their appointment as 
city manager, 143 were city engineers, state 
highway engineers, or managers of public util- 
ities; nineteen were city clerks; ten finance 
directors; nine assistant city managers; twelve 
mayors or councilmen; and thirty held various 
other public positions. Five managers who 
came direct from bureaus of governmental re- 
search are classed in Table I under govern- 
ment positions. Of the 110 managers in the 
business and professional group, ninety-five 
were engaged in business and fifteen in various 
professions at the time of entering the manager 


profession. The ninety-five in the business 


TABLE I. 


SHOWING EXPERIENCE OF 458 MEN Prior TO 
BECOMING City MANAGERS, IN TERMS 
OF PERCENTAGES 


Last Position 


Predominant Prior to That 


Occupation Life Work of Manager 
Government positions 27 50.0 
Business and professional 28.8 24.0 
Engineering (private ) 20.1 19.2 
Clerical and trades 48 1.7 
All other 3.6 5.1 

100 100 


group were distributed as follows: forty-five 
business managers or executives, fourteen in 
real estate and insurance, eight merchants, 
seven automobile salesmen, five bankers, six 
chamber of commerce executives, and ten cler- 
ical and The fifteen in the 
professional group included four lawyers, three 
professors or teachers, three publishers, and 
five miscellaneous. 


miscellaneous. 
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AGE AT DATE oF First APPOINTMENT 

The most common age at time of entering 
the profession is from thirty-six to forty-two. 
Two hundred fifty-eight managers were forty- 
two years of age or under when appointed. 
Nearly 8 per cent were under thirty and 4 per 
cent over sixty years of age when first ap- 
pointed. 


rABLE Il 
Ace At Time oF APPOINTMENT 
Ave Distribution Number of Case 

4.90 35 
30-39 15/ 
40-49 167 
50-59 73 
60-65 17 


449 
Sixteen per cent of all managers in active 
service on November 1, 1931, first entered the 
profession ten or more years ago, and 55 per 
cent entered during the past five years. 
Wuy TuHey Became City MANAGERS 
In answer to the question, ‘“‘Why did you 
become a city manager?” eighty believed they 
would like city management and that the pro- 
fession offered good opportunities for advance- 
ment; forty-five stated their “desire to serve” 
was the paramount consideration; forty-one 
became city managers because the position 
was offered without solicitation on their part: 
thirty considered themselves trained for city 
management; twenty-one became managers 
because they were “offered the position”; to 
eighteen, appointment 
“came as a promotion”; 


to the managership 
six became managers 
as the result of interest fostered by college 
studies; and the remainder did not 
this question. 


answer 


Abstracts and Extracts 


A German View of City Management 

During a year of study in the United States 
(1931) the writer had the opportunity to spend 
many hours in nearly every part of the country 
in conversation with city managers, and it was 
most impressive, not only to come in contact 
with an elite group of experienced and wise pro- 
fessional men, but most of all to recognize how 


in the modern development of this movement the 
same points of view have come into the fore- 
ground upon which the attitude of professional 
administrators in Europe and particularly Ger- 
many have been based. For us, it is a noteworthy 
confirmation that by and large we have been on 
the right track in Germany, if American munici- 
pal reformers too find 


themselves forced to 
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march along the same road. By their outstand- 
ing devotion to duty, unaffected by conflicts of 
opinion, the city managers have shown the Amer- 
ican people that it is possible to have a public 
administration free of political influence and based 
upon an ideal of service to the community, if 
only one is determined to have it with all one’s 
might.—Fritz M. Marx of Hamburg in Der 
Stadtetag 


Why Coddle Delinquent Taxpayers ? 


In your town, do you collect taxes or receive 
them? My guess is that you receive them. In 
collecting taxes, you should use every device the 
laws provide as well as those dictated by common 
sense, and best commercial enterprises—collect- 
ing taxes in this manner is unusual. The failure 
to collect is one of our biggest problems today 
Why don’t we collect? First, it isn’t popular or 
politic. Again, it requires some effort. Further, the 
laws are lax and permit a great accumulation of 
delinquency. When municipalities need money 
very badly, they coddle the delinquent taxpayer. 
Poor laws permit the accumulation of back taxes. 
Now the delinquents hope to profit by compro- 
mises waiving penalties, etc., at the expense of 
the prompt taxpayer. You need and want the 
money of the man who pays on time. What incen- 
tive will he have to be prompt in the future, if 
his only reward is to get a tax receipt sooner than 
his delinquent neighbor who waited and had the 
state remove his penalty. You certainly must col- 
lect some taxes to operate your city. Who is going 
to pay early if such discrimination continues? 
Cart H. CuHatters in the Michigan Municipal 
Review. 





Regard for Ethics Leads Woman City 
Manager to Quit 

Ethics may not always sway male public offi- 
cials, but Miss Virena L. Milner, city manager 
of Kinsley, Kansas, and one of the first women 
city managers in the United States, is highly ethi- 
cal. When she took office her remark that the city 
should not spend more money than it took in had 
a welcome sound to the taxpayers. This Spring, 
however, politics warmed up and Miss Milner’s 
administration became a campaign issue, so she 
sent her resignation to the mayor explaining that 
the ethics of the City Managers’ Association pre- 
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vented her holding office if her incumbency became 
a political issue. Attempts to dissuade her failed. — 
New York Times 


Taxes the Cause of Depression? 

The market value of the Missouri Pacific’s 
securities is only $12,450,000, yet it has just re- 
ceived a loan of $12,800,000 of government 
money from the Finance Reconstruction Corpo- 
ration—by way of keeping the government out of 
business. To Myron C. Taylor has fallen 
one of the most coveted prizes in the industrial 
world. He has been appointed chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corporation. . . 
And what do you suppose Mr. Taylor thinks is 
the cause of our present troubles? Overspecula- 
tion? Unbalanced distribution of income? Repara- 
tions? Tariffs? Lack of foresight and intelligent 
control on the part of our industrial leaders? No; 
it is all due to the shocking rise in taxes. Since 
the beginning of the crisis our captains of indus- 
try have hardly distinguished themselves either 
for the intelligence and penetration of their analy- 
sis or for their practical adaptability, but few of 
them have shown quite this lack of knowledge 
and of candor.—The Nation 


State Centralization Condemns 
Democracy 

Are we prepared to accept state centralization 
as the cure for the existing failure of rural local 
government? No! It will mean in the words of 
Lammenais, “apoplexy at the centre and paral- 
ysis at the extremities.” To administer the far- 
flung empire of New York by satraps from Albany 
would be to reject the very fundamentals on which 
democracy rests. To accept state centralization is 
to condemn democracy to death. The congestion 
of business at the state capitol is already alarm- 
ing. ... To bring to such a centre the govern- 
ment of cities and townships would make bureau- 
cracy still more dominant. The real remedy is to 
stop giving artificial respiration to rural units 
smaller than the county; to reorder county boun- 
daries to correspond with the real communities 
which modern means of transportation have bound 
together; and to reform county government along 
the lines which have given some decency and 
efficacy to municipal government.—THomas H. 
REED in the New York Times. 














The Problem for This Issue— 


Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


Of the forty-one cities for which data are presented in the table on page 163, 
thirty-four will spend nearly 10 per cent less in 1932 than was actually ex- 
pended in 1931 (not including schools or debt service), and the seven cities 
which will increase their expenditures this year plan to spend 1.6 per cent more 
than in 1931. Reports of reductions in thirty-seven other cities presented in 
this section last month indicated that twenty-nine cities will spend 11 per cent 
less and eight cities 4 per cent more in 1932 than in 1931; the June issue will 
contain reports from additional cities on how expenditures are being reduced. 


Special Services and Extra Help 
Eliminated 
By J. H. Benper 
City Manager, El Reno, Oklahoma 


Despite the fact that a new item of $10,000 
for unemployment relief is included in this year’s 
budget the total estimated operating expendi- 
ture of $80,000 is $255 less than that for last year. 
The $10,000 for relief is being used to employ des- 
titute men on made work in the street, cemetery, 
and park departments. Appropriations for special 
services and extra help have been eliminated in 
most departments with the expectation that this 
work will be done entirely by regular employees 
A reduction of 15 per cent in the operating ex- 
penses of the public library resulted from cutting 
the appropriation for books, and the cost of street 
lighting was reduced 12'2 per cent by substitut- 
ing smaller size lamps in some locations. To date, 
the salaries of regular employees have not been 
cut, but this reduction must come eventually, pos- 
sibly before the end of the current fiscal year 


Lowers Insurance Rates 


By F. W. Forp, Jr. 
City Manager, Auburn, Maine 

During 1929 and 1930, all but absolutely es- 
sential municipal services were eliminated. Al- 
though a loss of $44,000 in taxes is anticipated 
for 1932, due to a decrease in assessed valuations. 
no services have been suspended or discontinued 
since January, 1931. The following steps have 
been taken to decrease the load of the taxpay- 
ers: $14,000 was cut from the total estimated op- 
erating expenditure for 1932 and in addition work- 
ing hours were increased to eliminate part-time 
employees. The accumulative benefit from the 
bituminous treatment of roads in past years al- 
lowed a reduction of $11,500 in expenditure for 


highway maintenance with no reduction in serv- 
ice. Further savings were made through new con- 
tracts and a blanket schedule on insurance. Cer- 
tain changes in the fire department raised the city’s 
insurance classification resulting not only in a re- 
duced cost on city buildings but a saving to pri- 
vate owners of over $16,00). A thorough survey 
and check was made of all departmental income 


revealing an estimated increase of over $8,000 for 
1932. 


Salaries Reduced, Total Expenses 
Increased 
By W. P. 


City Manager, Roanoke, Virginia 


HUNTER 


Operating expenditures for 1932 are estimated 
at $2,249,000, or approximately $29,000 above the 
actual expenditures of 1931. 
a venereal disease clinic 


On February 1, 1932, 
was established by the 
health department employing a part-time physi- 
cian and a full-time nurse. Although no other ac- 
tivities have been added existing services have 
been extended. Certain reductions were made in 
the 1932 budget including the elimination of the 
plumbing inspector by combining the duties of 
this position with those of the building inspector 
All salaries above $5,000, except those of school 
teachers and judges, were reduced 10 per cent, and 
all salaries under $5,000, except school teachers, 
were reduced 5 per cent, resulting in a saving of 
$34,000. 


Saves on Street Lighting and Public 
Works 

\. VOLCKER 

| eanec k, Ne W Je rsey 


Major reductions in municipal operating ex- 
penditures were made in 


By Paul 
City Manager, 


1931, when approxi- 
mately $66,000 was cut from the 1930 expendi- 
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ture of $412,000. No services or activities have 
been suspended since January 1, 1931, except that 
no new construction work has been undertaken. 
Reductions in the engineering force and in the 
number of employees at the disposal plant and 
on sewer construction and maintenance resulted 
in a saving of $39,000; the position of engineer 
drawing a $6,000 salary was eliminated, the man- 
ager assuming his duties; the expenditure for 
street lighting was lowered $15,000 by using lamps 
of smaller candle power in preference to elimina- 
tion of lights; $7,000 was saved in the operation 
of the municipal dump by an arrangement where- 
by a private individual (one of the scavengers) 
took care of the dump for the privilege of scav- 
enging; and legal expenditures were reduced $4,- 
000. The proposed budget for 1932 closely fol- 
lows the operating expenditures of the previous 
year with a slight increase of 2.2 per cent mainly 
in expenditures for health, charities, and rec- 
reation. However, a reduced tax rate is antici- 
pated due to an $871,000 increase in taxable 
wealth by new construction adding approximately 
$45,000 to estimated revenues 


Personal Service Item Reduced One 
Million Dollars 
By W.C 


Investigator, Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
Los Angeles, California 


PETERSON 


An estimated deficit of approximately $650,000, 
caused by a large amount of delinquent personal 
property taxes and a falling off of departmental 
revenues such as building permit fees, has neces- 
sitated reductions in operating expenditures. For 
instance, the item of personal services (not in- 
cluding library, park, playground, harbor, and wa- 
ter and power departments) will be $19,738,900 
in 1932, or $1,021,000 less than in 1931. On 
April 1, the salaries of employees in the profes- 
sional, clerical, administrative, and inspectional 
services are to be reduced on a graduated scale 
ranging from 2 per cent on monthly salaries of 
$100 to $150 to 10 per cent on those from $401 to 
$600. To compensate for this reduction a five-day 
week has been put into effect. Approximately 350 
positions have been eliminated primarily in the 
technical and inspectional services where reduction 
in volume of work justified such action. Certain ad- 
ministrative positions were eliminated by reorgan- 
ization and consolidation, vacancies are being left 
unfilled, older employees are working half time, 
and there will be no salary increases in 1932. A 
substantial saving was made by redesigning the 


automotive equipment in the garbage division so 
as to increase the tonnage and lower the lift there- 
by reducing the number of trips necessary. All 
positions had been classified and salaries stand- 
ardized before any reductions were made, and the 
Probst rating system is being used by the civil 
service agency in some of the city departments. 


Reduction in Supplies and Street 
Repairs 


By T. M. WarpWELL 
City Manager, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


A large street paving program in 1931 made 
it possible to cut the 1932 expenditure for street 
maintenance and oiling. This deduction, together 
with a 10 per cent reduction in wages, saved 
$7,000 in the department of streets and bridges. 
It may be necessary to cut all salaries if revenues 
fall much below expectations. Seventeen hundred 
dollars was saved by reducing supplies for the 
police and fire departments and discontinuance of 
sewer extension work accounted for $3,600. Re- 
ductions in the expenditure for library books and 
for the airport, together with a cut on tax re- 
funds, accounted for the remainder of the reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. A new appropriation 
for the band and the purchase of cemetery equip- 
ment added $600, bringing the net reduction to 
$13,000 and setting the estimated operating ex- 
penditures for 1932 at $97,000. 


Operating Expenses Cut 10 Per Cent 


By J. P. SoperstruM 
City Manager, Grand Junction, Colorado 


The economy program for 1932 includes the 
elimination of band concerts in the city park, the 
discontinuance of two street sprinkling wagons, 
and curtailing the amount of street flushing and 
grading. Park improvements have been reduced 
but provision for adequate park maintenance has 
been continued. Substantial savings have resulted 
through the elimination and consolidation of po- 
sitions. The office of chief of the department of 
public works was abolished and the water and 
highway departments were placed under the di- 
rect supervision of the city manager, with acting 
foremen in direct charge. An assistant engineer 
was dismissed as well as one motorcycle patrol- 
man and extra help is to be eliminated during va- 
cations. The net reduction in operating expendi- 
tures for 1932 is estimated at $30,000 below the 
total expenditure of $320,000 in 1931. 
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Expenses Reduced in All Departments 
By k 
City Manager, Rapid City, South Dakota 


M. SNECKENBERGER 


The added activity of operating the new sew- 
age treatment plant at $1,700 a year has been 
more than offset by eliminating the $4,900 expen- 
diture for the municipal band. The operating ex- 
penditures estimated at $135,000 for 1932 are 
$10,000 less than last year’s. Engineering de- 
partment expenses were reduced $1,900, building 
inspection, $500 (20 per cent), library $1,000 (10 
per cent), sewer maintenance, $500 (30 per 
cent, and auditorium, $800 (15 per cent.) Im- 
portant reductions also were made in the street 
department amounting to $3,200 (13 per cent), 
of which $1,000 was in labor costs and the bal- 
ance due to delay in replacement of equipment. 
Fourteen hundred dollars was cut from park ex- 
penditures, and $1,300 (14 per cent) from pub- 
licity. Although nine items in the 1932 budget 
exceed 1931 expenditures by approximately $4,000 
it is likely that there will be a surplus in each item. 


Thirty-one Out of Thirty-seven Cities 
Decrease Expenditures in 1932 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW Mexico (26,570): By a 
general tightening of expenses, the total operat- 
ing costs have been reduced to $285,000 for 1932 
or $7,000 less than in 1931.—James N. Gladding. 

Atcoa, TENNESSEE (5,255): The only curtail- 
ment of services since 1930 has been a reduction 
in roadway repair and park and roadway improve- 
ments, which accounts largely for the $5,700 de- 
crease in operating expenditures bringing the 1932 
estimate to $40,200.—V. J. Hultquist. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA (29,472): Street clean- 
ing by sweeper and various other activities have 
been curtailed in the street department. Since 
July 1, 1931, a saving of $7,000 per month has 
been effected in the salary budget and in addition 
all salaries over $100 per month were cut 10 per 
cent on April 1, 1932. The total estimated op- 
erating expenditure for 1932 is $620,000, approxi- 
mately $30,000 less than 1931—A. E. Stock- 
burger. 

ATCHISON, KANSAS (13,024): Estimated ex- 
penditures for 1932, $154,590, are about $9,000 
less than actual expenditures in 1931. The number 
of employees has been reduced one-half, the po- 
sition of park superintendent eliminated, and the 
wages of the remaining park employees cut 10 
per cent. The salaries of the city manager, city 
engineer, building inspector, and health officer 
were cut 10 per cent; expenses of the bacteriology 
laboratory reduced 30 per cent; and a fire sta- 


May 


tion established during the days of horse-drawn 
equipment was motorized 
equipment rendered it unnecessary.—A. W. Seng 

Bay City, MICHIGAN (47,355): Salary cuts 
ranging from 5 to 20 per cent account for the de- 


~ 


$23 ,000.— 


discontinued because 


crease in operating expenditures of 
George L. Lusk. 

BRISTOL, VIRGINIA (8,840): No activities have 
been discontinued since January 1, 1931, yet all 
items in the 1932 budget were reduced except 
salaries and wages of employees. The largest 
single reduction was a $4,350 cut in relief work.— 
J. F. McCrary. 

BryAN, Texas (7,814): Reduced labor rates 
permitted substantia! reductions in the operating 
expenses of the health department, the city cem- 
etery, parks, and street maintenance. By exclud- 
ing the demand for new equipment $800 was cut 
from the fire department appropriation, and $500 
was saved by reducing public welfare and travel- 
ing expenses. The total estimated operating ex- 
penditure for 1932 is $57,700, approximately 
$5,000 less than 1931.—R. G. Williams. 

CHIco, CALIFORNIA (7,961): By providing ne- 
cessities only and by revising practices in the 
street department expenditures for 1932 will be 
about $6,000 less than in 1931.—H. H. Hume. 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA Twelve hun- 
dred dollars per year was saved by assigning the 
duties of police judge to the fire chief and the 
position of desk sergeant drawing $1,680 yearly 
was eliminated when the duties of this office were 
transferred to firemen. New type water pumps 
have been installed eliminating two men at a 
yearly saving of $3,000, and in addition, all sal- 
aries were cut from 5 to 20 per cent. Unemploy- 
ment was considerably relieved by building two 
new pumping stations and laying 4,000 feet of 
water mains. Net reductions in operating ex- 
penses for 1932 are estimated at $30,000 under 
the 1931 figure of $139,000—W. H. Hollings- 
worth. 


(8,363): 


DuRHAM CouNTY, NorTH CAROLINA (52,037): 
The total estimated county operating expendi- 
tures for 1932, amounting to $305,000 are $162.- 
000 less than 1931 expenditures. No activities 
have been suspended or discontinued since the 
beginning of 1931, and the only addition has been 
an assistant delinquent tax collector—D. W. 
Newsom, county manager. 

East CLEVELAND, OHIO (39,667): No reduc- 
tions in service have been made other than in the 
cost of the annual Fourth of July celebration 
and the supervision of the summer playground 
band. These, plus savings resulting from the re- 
duced cost of labor and materials, have lowered 
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the estimated operating expenditure for 1932 to 
$469,000 or $12,000 below that of 1931.—Charles 
A. Carran. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA (6,819): It has not 
been found necessary to curtail activities. A 
full-time community nurse has been added since 
January 1, 1931.—L. J. Houston, Jr. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (62,736): Increases in 
library activities, street lighting, rubbish collec- 
tion, and parks totalling $30,350 have been offset 
by reductions in expenditures for general admin- 
istration, street maintenance, and advertising, re- 
sulting in a net decrease in operating expenses of 
$50,000 below the $1,054,000 expenditure in 1931. 
—C. E. Douglas. 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA (53,569): Gen- 
eral operating expenditures for 1932 are estimated 
at $529,000 representing a reduction of $54,000 
below 1931 expenses. This was accomplished by 
administrative reorganization, the use of labor- 
saving devices, and a better-trained personnel.— 
I. C. Brower. 

GROSSE POINTE SHORES, MICHIGAN (621): 
Thirty street lights have been eliminated reducing 
the expenditure for this service by 21 per cent. 
Further reductions in operating expenditures will 
be considered on June 1.—A. H. Bennett. 

KERRVILLE, TExAS (4,546): No activities or 
services have been discontinued or added, and es- 
timated operating expenditures for the present 
fiscal year are approximately the same as for last 
year—R. B. Ellis. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE (11,914): Salary re- 
ductions, elimination of positions, and reduced 
prices of materials lowered the estimated operat- 
ing expenditure for 1932 to $106,000, approxi- 
mately $13,000 less than the previous year—F. 
L. Cloud. 

LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA (9,542): Esti- 
mated expenditures for 1932 are $116,000, or $40,- 
000 less than in 1931. The borough sinking fund 
is “frozen’’ due to a local bank failure and al- 
though the fund is fully protected, the situation 
has necessitated this large reduction accomplished 
in part by suspending the construction of new 
pavements, by reducing salaries 10 per cent, by 
doing all construction and maintenance work with 
city forces, and by reducing wages from 55 to 40 
cents per hour—F. B. Titus. 

KINSLEY, KANSAS (2,270): Operating expenses 
for 1932 will exceed 1931 expenditures of $21.,- 
800 by about $500 owing to the opening of sev- 
eral new streets, erection of the first unit of a 
concrete grandstand, and installation of gate 
valves in the water lines. No regular employees 
have received salary cuts although they have vol- 
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unteered to work one month without pay in case 
of necessity—Miss V. I. Milner. 

MAMARONECK, New York (11,766): Unem- 
ployed men are put to work on a made work re- 
lief plan cleaning up parks and vacant lands. Al- 
though no activities have been suspended operat- 
ing expenses have been cut to $415,000 for 1932, 
$110,000 below 1931 expenditures as a result of 
a 10 per cent salary reduction, consolidation and 
elimination of positions, and reductions in ma- 
terials and supplies—R. J. Whitney. 

Mount PLEASANT, MICHIGAN (5,211): Salary 
cuts, hydrant rental reductions, and economies 
in policing lowered the 1932 estimate of operat- 


MUNICIPAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES FoR 1931 AND 
EsTiIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR 1932 
IN ForTY-ONE CITIES 
(Not including schools or debt service) 
Estimated 
Ex pend- 


Com- 


Ex pend- parison 


itures itures (Bold Face 

City 1931 1932 Increase) 
Albuquerque, N. M..$ 264,402 $257,800 $ 6,602 
Alcoa, Tenn 45,993 40,198 5,795 
Alhambra, Cal 650,086 619,565 30,521 
Atchison, Kan. 163,732 154,590 9,142 
Auburn, Me 353,636 339.261 14,375 
Bay City, Mich 673,000 650,000 23,000 
Bristol, Va. 127,217 98,426 28,791 
Bryan, Tex 62,365 57,739 4626 
Chico, Cal 128,998 123,296 5,702 
Duncan, Okla. 139,192 108,727 30,465 
Durham Co., N. C... 467,616 305,565 162,051 
East Cleveland, O... 481,297 469,015 12,282 
El Reno, Okla 80,255 80,000 255 
Fredericksburg, Va. 85,991 91,370 5,379 
Glendale, Cal. 1,054,239 1,003,095 51,144 
Grand Junction, Col. 320,730 290,768 29,962 
Greensboro, N. C. 583,508 529,019 54,489 
Kerrville, Tex. 22,246 22,491 245 
Kingsport, Tenn. 119,887 106,730 13,157 
Kinsley, Kan. 21,882 22,350 468 
Lansdowne, Pa 157,311 116,425 40,886 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 526,439 415,367 111,072 
Monterey, Cal 205,292 212,213 6,921 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 86,000 80,000 6,000 
New London, Conn. 795,041 767.621 27 420 
Oregon City, Ore. 69,586 63,269 6,317 
Pacific Grove, Cal. 90,300 90,100 200 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1,225,792 1,123,104 102,688 
Rapid City, S. D. 145,948 135,035 10,913 
Rhinelander, Wis. 110,397 97 440 12,957 
Roanoke, Va. 2.219.713 2.248.936 29,223 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 84,633 70,000 14,633 
San Rafael, Cal. 150,800 132,970 17,830 
S. Ste. Marie, Mich. 189,785 181,872 7,913 
Stevens Pt., Wis 349,158 330,000 19,158 
Stockton, Cal. 1,138,575 1,027,609 110,966 
Stratford, Conn. 397,432 363,526 33,906 
Sturgis, Mich. 42,196 36,325 5,871 
Tucson, Ariz 720,271 727 200 6,929 
Waynesboro, Va 55,651 60,505 4,854 
Wichita, Kan 1,301,500 1,174,900 126,600 


lotal $15,908,092 $14,824,422 $1,083,670 
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ing expenditures to $80,000, a figure $6,000 below 
the cost in 1931.—W. K. Willman. 

MOonTEREY, CALIFORNIA (9,141): The addition 
ot a branch library and an increase in the park 
department brought 1932 estimated operating ex- 
penditures to $212,000, or $7,000 
year’s expenses.—R. M. Dorton. 

New Lonpon, Connecticut (29,640): All 
recreation work has been abandoned except su- 
pervision of bathing beaches, and the police de- 
partment has dispensed with the services of the 
policewoman. Six thousand dollars was saved 
through a new contract for the collection of ashes 
and rubbish.—William A. Holt. 

OREGON City, OREGON (5,761): Operating ex- 
penditures for 1932 are estimated at $63,000. This 
figure is $6,000 below 1931 expenditures and is 
the result of salary cuts and reductions in street 
improvements.—J. L. Franzen. 

Paciric Grove, CALIFORNIA (5,558): There 
have been no reductions in expenditures for the 
year 1931-32, but increased services are being 
given without an increase in costs. This increase 
includes supervised recreation as a new activity. 
—Erwin Dames. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA (48,118): The estimated 
operating expenditures for 1932 are $102,000 un- 
der last year’s expenditure of $1,225,000. City 
employees have agreed to a voluntary donation 
of two weeks’ service representing a saving of 
$30,000, reductions in supplies account for $45,- 
000, and reductions in personnel, $27,000. Street 
department activities have been curtailed and the 
inspection force reduced.—George H. Todd. 

St. JoHNsBURY, VERMONT (7,920): Although 
no activities have been suspended, a 10 per cent 
reduction has been made in the operating ex- 
penses of all departments, setting the estimate 
for 1932 at $70,000, which is $14,000 below ex- 
penditures in 1931.—Ralph W. Orebaugh. 


above last 


SAN RAPAEL, CALIFORNIA (8,022): Discon- 
tinuing the street construction program is the 
principal cause of the reduction in operating ex- 
penditure from $150,000 in 1931 to $132,000 es- 
timated for 1932.—H. K. Brainerd. 

STEVENS PoINT, WISCONSIN (13,623): Operat- 
ing expenditures amounting to $349,158 in 1931 
have been reduced by $19,000 for 1932 because 
of the necessity for meeting deferred bond pay- 


ments. The tax rate remains the same.—Peter 
Walraven. 
SAULT SAINTE MArIE, MICHIGAN (13,775): 


The total operating expenditure for 1931, $189- 
785.50, has been reduced by $8,000 for 1932. Sal- 
ary reductions saved $6,000 and cutting the cost 
of street maintenance $1,500—Henry A. Sher- 
man. 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT (19,212): The funds 


obtained by a 6 per cent cut in all salaries have 


been applied to charities. Further salary reduc- 
tions brought the 1932 total operating expendi- 
tures down to $367,526, or $35,000 less than last 


year. Only capital improvements have been sus 


pended since January 1, 1931—Donald S. Sam 
mis. 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA (47,963) A $65.00) 


cut in the salary and budget was the 
largest item in the 1932 reduction program which 
resulted in lowering the operating expenditures to 
a figure $100,000 less than 1931 expenditures. By 
refusing to participate in the operation and main- 
tenance of the museum owned by the San Joa- 
quin Historical Society the city saved $6,000 and 
the balance of the reduction was effected by a 
general reduction in practically all items of op- 
erating expense 
tinued or added since the beginning of 
W. B. Hogan 

STURGIS, MICHIGAN Since 1930, op- 
erating expenses have been steadily reduced, and 
the estimate for 1932 of $36,000 is $6,000 below 
the expenditure in 1921. Working hours have been 
reduced from fifty-four hours to forty-four hours 


wage 


No activities have been discon- 
1931 — 


(6.950) 


per week, some salaries and wages have been cut 
and positions consolidated. 
ing activities, a new municipal court has been 
established since the beginning of 1931, and a 
new sewage disposal plant has been put into op- 
eration —Richard Biehl 

Tucson, ArIzoNA (32,506): Total estimated 
expenditures for 1932 show an increase of $7,000 
over last year’s expenditure of $720,000. No ac- 
tivities have been added.—R. E. Butler 

WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA While the 
estimated expenditures for 1932 show an increase 


Instead of suspend- 


(6.226): 


of $5,000 over last years expenses of $55,000, 
there was no increase in taxes. Activities added 
include the collection and disposal of garbage and 
the care of unemployed men who are put to work 
improving streets in the residential area—I. G 
Vass. 

West Patm Beacu, FLoripa (26,610): Re- 
ductions were made two years ago when the to 
tal operating expenditure was cut to $390,000 
The estimate for the present 
$27,000 increase.—A. S. Andersen 

Wicuita, KANsAs (111,110) 
1931, the operation of a sewage disposal plant 
has been added to the activities of the city. Al 
though the estimated operating cost of the plant 
for 1932 is $52 


year indicates a 


Since January 1 


750, total operating expenditures 
have reduced more than 
1931 expenditures of $1,300,000 


been $100,000 below 
Principal re 
ductions came through a salary cut of 8 to 10 per 


cent.—Bert C. Wells 
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Large Attendance Expected for City 
Managers’ Conference 


Early indications point to a large attendance 
at the nineteenth annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association which will 
be held in Cincinnati, next October 24 to 26. More 
than sixty managers already have notified head- 
quarters that they are planning to attend. Some 
of the plans for the three-day program are well 
under way and will be announced in these col- 
umns next month 


What Reports Do Cities Publish? 


Of especial interest to city managers, govern- 
mental researchers, students of government, and 
librarians, is the Basic List of Current Municipal 
Documents which has just been published by the 
Special Libraries Association. It is planned that 
this publication will facilitate the acquisition and 
wse of municipal documents. The Basic List con- 
tains all regularly issued reports from the 45 cities 
of the United States of 200,000 population, and 
some 14 cities of 109,009 population or over which 
are important for industrial or geographical rea- 
sons. It lists over thousand four hundred 
reports 

The Committee on Municipal Documents of the 
Civic-Social Group of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation is composed of Josephine B. Hollings- 
worth, municipal reference librarian of Los An- 
geles, chairman; Mary H. Clark, municipal ref- 
erence library, Cleveland; Ina Clement, special 
librarian, public administration collection, Prince- 
University; Rollin A. Sawyer, chairman, 
publication committee, Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service; and Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian of 
the New York Municipal Reference Library, who 
with the chairman has been in immediate charge 


one 


ton 


of compiling the list 

Until this time there has been no regular source 
of information as to materials and publications 
of American cities, and if the present attempt to 
make lists available proves practical and valuable 
it is possible that some institution might later 
take over this work and publish a check-list of 
municipal documents similar to those issued for 
Federal and State documents. The Committee also 
announces that arrangements have been made to 
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have the Public Affairs Information Service pub- 
lish in its weekly bulletin a list of the current 
publications of the ten largest cities in the country. 

A book of 75 pages bound in stiff covers, the 
Basic List of Current Municipal Documents is 
sure to be an invaluable tool. Copies may be se- 
cured from the Special Libraries Association, 345 
Hudson Street, New York City—Resecca B. 
RANKIN, librarian, New York Municipal Refer- 
ence Library. 


A Crisis in Unemployment Relief? 


The huge unemployment relief funds raised 
throughout the United States have not been suffi- 
cient to carry the burden and a crisis in relief 
work is imminent, according to The Survey, which 
has just received from thirty-seven of the largest 
American cities reports which “fitted together 
make a sorry picture for a proud country to con- 
template.” It is stated further that “without 
plans, without strong national leadership, with 
meager and uncertain funds these cities have some- 
way, somehow, muddled through the winter, keep- 
ing their people alive but at what cost of broken 
spirit and human suffering only God knows. 
Still planless, with no sign of improved employ- 
ment, with relief needs growing and relief funds 
dwindling to exhaustion, they turn blind eyes to 
the future where already the specter of another 
winter is rising. The industrial cities of the 
Middle West and the large cities of Pennsylvania 
are in desperate plight. The huge relief funds 
raised in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
have been unequal to the staggering load in these 
centers of industrial dislocation. Complete break- 
down is imminent. The fallacy of the idea that 
private funds could cope with a situation of such 
proportions as this one is remorselessly exposed 
Private funds have been little more than a thin 
emollient on a deep wound. . . No rational adult 
can be blind to what lies ahead. The summer will 
bring little surcease in human need. Next winter 
will be worse, not better. Yet Congress is deaf, 
legislatures are adjourning, cities and counties are 
temporizing with pinchbeck appropriations and 
private social agencies are in positions they can- 
not sustain. There is no evidence of any real 
facing of what is on the doorstep, let alone any 
preparation to deal with it.” 


1165] 
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According to a nation-wide survey by The Busi- 
ness Week, private charity is passing out of the 
relief situation and local governments have few 
resources left with which to increase or even main- 
tain present relief activities. It is stated that local 
governments, straining to the utmost, encounter 
increasing opposition from taxpayers to further 
use of funds for relief. 


Five Cities Defeat Proposals to Abandon 
Council-Manager Plan 

Of the six cities which recently held referenda 
on proposals to abolish the council-manager plan, 
all except one resulted in the retention of the plan. 
In Kenosha, Wisconsin, a proposal to return to 
the mayor-council form of government was de- 
feated on April 5 by a vote of 8,450 to 5,914. 
This was the third election in four years on aban- 
doning the council-manager plan, and the major- 
ity for its retention was more than double the 
majority cast for the plan in 1928. Two Rivers, 
another Wisconsin city, held a referendum on 
abandoning the council-manager plan on April 5, 
the vote being 1,847 in favor of the plan, and 876 
against, as compared with a vote of 1,080 to 799 
when the manager plan was adopted in 1924. The 
three remaining cities voting to retain the coun- 
cil-manager plan are in Oklahoma, where certain 
private interests are reported to be working against 
council-manager government. The voters of El 
Reno defeated a proposed charter amendment 
providing that the office of city manager be abol- 
ished and that the department heads be elected 
instead of appointed as at present. By a three- 
to-one vote, the people of Shawnee defeated a 
charter amendment abolishing the manager plan 
adopted in 1930, and in Muskogee, a total of 
4.439 “no” 2.811 “yes” votes was 
the answer of the voters to the question of 
whether they wanted to abandon the manager 
plan. 

At the annual town meeting in the Village of 
Windsor, Vermont, the manager plan was aban- 
doned by a vote of 180 to 121, a total of 301 votes 
cast from a registration list of 1,650. The council- 
manager plan will be continued in the Town of 
Windsor, which adopted the plan in 1931, 


votes, against 


The Municipal Bond Market 


In the four months’ period, October, 1931, to 
January, 1932, state and municipal financing was 
about 40 per cent of the average volume for the 
period 1920-31, not including the $100,000,000 
short term loan arranged in January for New 
York City, according to an article in the March 





[May 


issue of the National Municipal Review, by Sand- 
ers Shanks, Jr., who states that “most cities that 
are fortunate enough to be able to borrow in an- 
ticipation of taxes at all are paying 6 per cent.” 
Although the municipal bond market was consid- 
erably improved in March, the total of all munic- 
ipal financing for. the first quarter of 1932 was 
the lowest amount for the first quarter of any 
year since 1923. Commenting on the current sit- 
uation, Mr. Shanks writes: 

Today, the prospective buyer of a municipal bond 
is asking questions which a year ago many munic 
ipal bond specialists would not have been able to 
understand—let alone answer intelligently. Instead 
of considering whether or not a bond is “legal for 
savings bank,” the buyer is now more interested 
in the city’s tax collection record. Where he for 
merly gave great consideration to the tax-free 
status of the municipal bond income, now the in 
quiry is more apt to relate to budget deficits, how 
the city’s bank deposits are secured, how much 
short-term financing will have to be arranged in 
the near future, or what steps have been taken to 
deflate operating expenses. 

The city of Denver, following its failure to sell 
a $2,500,000 bond issue (to complete the new city 
hall and courthouse), sold $400,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds over the counter at the city hall during 
February, and municipal funds in banks were used 
to purchase $1,100,000 of these securities. 


° 
Co-ordinating Police Activities in the 
Cincinnati Region 

Since the completion of the regional police sur- 
vey for Cincinnati and its environs, conducted by 
Bruce Smith in 1930, the Cincinnati Regional 
Crime Committee has been actively engaged in 
co-ordinating the activities of the various police 
units in the Cincinnati metropolitan area. The 
police departments of fifteen cities and villages 
and four county patrol forces, not only in Ohio 
but also in Kentucky, are equipped with police 
radios and receive alarms and orders 
broadcast from the Cincinnati police radio sta- 
tion. To further facilitate inter-departmental com- 
munication between police units, the larger city 
and county headquarters are now installing direct 
telephone and teletype wires to Cincinnati police 
headquarters. Furthermore, the police officials of 
the Cincinnati region have organized a Regional 
Police which holds meetings every 
two or three months to discuss police problems 
The Association has prepared a 


general 


Association 


uniform crime 
reporting system and the plans are to install a 
central finger-print bureau and a central modus 
operandi system in the near future 

Aside from its work with the police officials 
the Crime Committee has completed a survey of 
the administration of bail bonds in the courts of 
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the region. This study points out the necessity 
of determining the amount of bond according to 
the reliability of the defendant and not accord- 
ing to the seriousness of the charge alone. A sec- 
ond study now under way will endeavor to estab- 
lish a service which will secure for judges infor- 
mation concerning the character, social and eco- 
nomic background, and personalities of persons 
whose guilt has been established. Such informa- 
tion will enable the judge intelligently to impose 
the sentence or treatment most likely to reclaim 
the criminal as a useful member to society. Other 
functions of the Crime Committee at present are 
the co-ordination of crime preventive activities 
of the region, reorganization of probation depart- 
ments, and investigation of criminal prosecutions 
in courts of the region—R. M. Holsincton, 
executive secretary, Cincinnati Regional Crime 
Committee. 


Abating Penalties on Delinquent Taxes 

At a recent special session of the Ohio State Leg- 
islature, an unsuccessful effort was made to include 
in the relief program a provision for the abate- 
ment of interest and penalties on delinquent 
taxes. The city manager of East Cleveland, who 
was not in favor of such a practice, addressed let- 
ters to the city managers of several Florida cities 
inquiring about the success of similar measures in 
collecting delinquent taxes. A digest of the re- 
plies is set forth in this brief article. It should 
be stated that the Florida Legislature in 1931 
enacted a law providing for abatement of all pen- 
alties or interest on delinquent taxes applicable 
to 1930 and prior years provided 1931 taxes were 
paid in cash. The law also provided that such 
delinquent taxes may be paid in five equal instal- 
ments, provided all current taxes levied during 
that period are paid in cash as they become due. 
According to City Comptroller J. L. Davis of 
Lakeland, many taxpayers appear to be unable to 
take advantage of even these liberal provisions. 
In lieu of abating penalties, Lakeland accepts 
city bonds in payment on taxes and special assess- 
ments, except that a certain percentage of the 
taxes must be paid in cash. Mr. Davis points out 
that the acceptance of city bonds is not fair to 
those who paid cash prior to the adoption of such 
a policy, but that if it results in getting a sub- 
stantial amount of property back on the tax roll, 
all taxpayers would be benefited by the increase 
in the percentage of future collections as well 
as by the reduction of bonded debt and interest. 

On property in outlying districts, Miami allows 
adjustments of delinquent taxes on the basis of 
$1 per lot on taxes levied for the years 1926 to 


1928 inclusive, and if the current 1931 taxes are 
paid in full the city accepts payment of the face 
value of the tax certificate for 1929 and 1930 
except that adjustments are not allowed on tax 
certificates that have been sold. Finance Director 
A. E. Fuller advises that under this plan numer- 
ous vacant properties in outlying districts are be- 
ing replaced on the tax roll. In Coral Gables, 
offers of adjustments on delinquent taxes on va- 
cant lots have not met with success, and Tax 
Collector G. N. Shaw submits this comment: 

You will find that offers of adjustment of delin- 
quent taxes will be reflected in a decrease in the 
collectibility of your current taxes, as many people 
will consider that these offers will be repeated, and 
will permit their current taxes to become delin 
quent in the hope that they may receive adjust- 
ments. I believe you will find that this has been the 
experience in most Florida cities which have had 
adjustment plans in operation long enough to see 
the effect upon current tax collections. If your 
bonds are selling at a discount, it would be prefer- 
able for you to accept bonds or other obligations in 
payment of certain delinquent taxes, as this would 
not be a direct adjustment by the city and would 
hardly have the ill effects attached to direct ad 
justments 

St. Augustine does not abate penalties but per- 
mits payment of delinquent taxes with city bonds 
at par provided current taxes have been paid. 
This plan does not result in large collections 
because city bonds are worth from 80 to 85 cents 
on the dollar, according to City Manager C. S. 
Coe, who writes as follows: 

In certain Florida cities where city bonds are 
worth from 20 to 30 cents on the dollar, a large 
amount of delinquent taxes is being collected by 
allowing payment with bonds at par. In fact, some 
of the smaller towns are eliminating their bonded 
indebtedness in this manner. St. Augustine has 
about $677,000 in assessment bonds which are guar 
anteed by the city, although they are not general 
municipal obligations. Assessments represented by 
these bonds can be paid by city bonds at par with 
interest waived, but I believe this is a very danger 
ous practice for it is likely that eventually we shall 
have to refund the interest paid the city by those 
taxpayers who kept their assessments paid up to 
date. 

City Manager M. S. Couch of Daytona Beach 
writes: “Our experience with abatement of penal- 
ties has not proved successful because taxpayers 
who are able to pay taxes promptly postpone pay- 
ment expecting that the city will make some 
special arrangement.” 

The experience of these Florida cities bears 
out the opinion of the writer that to abate penal- 
ties on back taxes is an admissioa of failure in 
one of the basic functions of government. It is 
the opinion of John A. Zangerle, county auditor 
of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and a tax expert of 
wide renown, that “certain legislatures have con- 
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sidered primarily the strengthening of the arms of 
the taxpayer instead of the power of the State, 
and until a more serious and complete consider- 
ation is given to the taxing machinery of the 
State a tendency for further acceleration of the 
rate of delinquency might be _ expected.”— 
CHar_Les A. CArRAN, city manager, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Cincinnati Adopts Model Public Works 
Methods 


The research staff of the International City 
Managers’ Association has just finished a com- 
plete installation of the public works records and 
accounting system which this Association has been 
sponsoring under the name of the Committee on 
Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. This 
marks the fifth demonstration installation, such 
installations having been made in Brunswick, 
Georgia; Kenosha, Wisconsin; Winona, Minne- 
sota; and Troy, New York. Although Cincinnati 
was originally selected as a demonstration city 
to receive the installation gratis, changes in the 
public works organization made the task much 
more lengthy than was first planned. The city of 
Cincinnati however very generously assisted by 
paying for the actual installation work. A manual 
of the Cincinnati installation will be prepared in 
the near future. This manual, as is the case of 
other manuals, will be designed primarily as a 
working guide for other cities to use in improv- 
ing their own public works records. 

The staff found that the various divisions of 
the Cincinnati public works department, which 
is under the direction of J. E. Root, had for a long 
time been operating under very splendid records 
and that the methods of planning work and direct- 
ing operations employed by these divisions were 
of the very highest caliber. Each division of the 
public works department, however, had been a 
separate department prior to the organization by 
City Manager C. A. Dykstra of a unified public 
works department. As separate departments, en- 
tirely different practices and records arose in each, 
which the research staff found necessary to co- 
ordinate and to simplify extensively. The num- 
ber of different records employed by the depart- 
ment was reduced by at one-third 

The installation consisted of revising or adjust 
ing all of the field reports of the department, 
including labor reports, materials and supplies re 
ports, equipment reports, and reports of work 
done. A new payroll procedure was inaugurated 
certain controls were handling 
materials and supplies, extensive changes were 
made in accounting for equipment, and the records 


least 


established for 
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of all city equipment were revised and co-ordi- 
nated in the public works division of records under 
Superintendent John H. Marvin. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of this instal- 
lation is the use of tabulating machinery for all 
cost accounting work. The daily field reports are 
coded and the infermation punched upon tabu- 
lating cards. This includes all field labor; the 
operation of equipment; use of materials and 
supplies; purchases; requisitions of gasoline, oil, 
and repair parts; and other public works transac- 
tions. These cards are then sorted and tabulated 
in the city auditor’s office which already possessed 
the necessary machines. Almost any type of in- 
formation and in as great detail as officials wish 
can be “pulled” from these machines in the form 
of labor, equipment, and material statements, 
work and cost analyses and special reports with 
very little effort. All equipment accounting, stores 
accounting, and even payrolls can be handled on 
such machines. 

The research staff also wrote complete specifi- 
cations for preparing the budget and work pro- 
gram of the public works department and recom- 
mended numerous changes in the general account- 
ing system.—DonaLp C. STONE, research direc- 
tor, The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion 


Abatement of Tax Penalties Has 
Negative Results 


The experience of the city of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, in collecting delinquent taxes indicates 
that any plan which allows a discount on the 
payment of back taxes places a premium on de- 
linquency, and that the best method is to make 
every attempt to collect taxes in accordance with 
Delin- 
quency should be treated as a mortgage, selling 
the property to the highest bidder. In 1929, when 
it seemed desirable to adopt 


the most modern and approved methods 


some means of 
getting property back on the tax roll, the city 
sold $25,000 of tax certificates to a private firm, 
with power to enforce collection or foreclose. 
The firm was to receive 25 per cent on the face 
value of the certificates and all accrued interest 
Suit 


which amounted to about 25 per cent 


ind the city 


was 
had to re- 
puri hase the certificates. Under a second method 
adopted in 1930, 


brought against the firm 


allowed a 75 
per cent discount with penalties waived on 1926 
and 1927 1928 


taxpayers were 
taxes, provided delinquent and 
1929 taxes were paid in cash at the same time 
Those who had already paid 1926 and 1927 taxes 
were allowed a rebate of 33-1/3 per cent payable 
on 1929 and subsequent taxes over a period of 
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ten years, which meant tax credits on city books 
amounting to $166,000. Although a large number 
took advantage of this offer, the results were not 
satisfactory because the taxpayers who had always 
paid promptly believed they had not received fair 
treatment frora the city, and the plan was dis- 
continued in December, 1931. A third attempt to 
get property back on the tax roll was to author- 
ize the acceptance of city bonds at par in pay- 
ment of 1929 and prior years’ taxes, provided 1930 
taxes were paid in cash at the same time. Bonds 
were bought by an investment firm from which 
the taxpayer in turn bought bonds at a price from 
30 to 50 cents on the dollar. Although $259,000 
of city bonds were retired by this method, this 
plan as well as the first two plans of collecting 
tax money have not proved satisfactory either 
to the city or to the taxpayer. Those who have 
always paid taxes promptly will not pay their 
current taxes because they feel they would be 
penalized for paying, and of course the delin- 
quent taxpayer is postponing payment of current 
taxes in the hope that by waiting he will again 
receive the discounts and abatement. On March 
31, 1932, 57 per cent of the 1930 tax levy had 
been collected, and only 17.2 per cent of the cur- 
rent tax levy of $345,335 which was due on No- 
vember 1, 1931, and becomes delinquent on May 
1, 1932. All inducements to get property back on 
the tax roll have had a negative result.—J. K. 
Huey, city manager, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Stimulating Citizen Interest in 
Government 

Two significant movements have been launched 
recently with a view of informing citizens about 
their government. The United States Society, a 
new organization to spread the knowledge of 
government, intends to supplement the present 
methods of teaching government with pamphlets, 
organization charts of government, non-partisan 
explanations of current happenings—all of which 
will be given free to students of government in 
schools and colleges. All expenses will be borne 
by the adult members of The United States So- 
ciety which is non-partisan and has no connection 
or affiliation with any organization or institution 
which exists for political purposes. On its board 
of advisers are Calvin Coolidge, Elihu Root, New- 
ton D. Baker, John Grier Hibbin, and Owen D. 
Young, with David Lawrence as chairman. 

A second movement to inform the citizen about 
government has been launched by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education with 
the co-operation of the American Political Science 
Association and the National League of Women 
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Voters, in the form of a plan to broadcast a series 
of addresses on “You and Your Government,” on 
fourteen Tuesday evenings beginning April 5 and 
ending July 5. The speakers are among the fore- . 
most thinkers on politics and government in this 
country, including Charles A. Beard, William B. 
Munro, Thomas H. Reed, Charles E. Merriam, 
A. N. Holcombe, Edward M. Sait, and William 
Hard. Through these addresses the Committee 
hopes to stimulate the average citizen to take a 
personal interest in the operation of his govern- 
ment. Like The United States Society, the Com- 
mittee has no axes to grind, no causes to main- 
tain, no prejudices to assert, no hobbies to write 
into law. Copies of individual addresses may be 
obtained for ten cents each from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, as 
well as other printed material including reading 
lists and a listener’s handbook. 


City-Owned Commercial Gas Station 
Regulates Price of Gasoline 


At a recent special election in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
the voters overwhelmingly defeated a charter 
amendment which would require the municipally- 
owned and operated gasoline filling station to 
charge from two to three cents a gallon on gaso- 
line and oil over and above the price paid by the 
city plus contingencies and cost of handling. The 
present charter provision states that the city “shall 
not charge for gasoline and oil sold by it more 
than the cost thereof to the city, plus the cost of 
handling the same, including contingencies.” This 
is the only municipal gas station in the United 
States doing a commercial business, and ever since 
its establishment in 1924 by charter amendment 
private oil and gas interests have sought to have 
it abolished, but all attacks have been weathered 
successfully. After the United States Supreme 
Court held the municipal gas station to be a pub- 
lic utility, the filling station interests attempted 
to elect councilmen favorable to their business, 
and failing in this, they proposed to amend the 
city charter to repeal the section authorizing a 
city station, but the proposal was defeated by a 
vote of more than two to one in April, 1931, and 
on April 5 this year the voters turned down the 
amendment which would require the city to 
charge more for gas and oil. The purpose of estab- 
lishing the municipal gasoline station was to have 
it act as a regulator and stabilizer of the price of 
gasoline. It has not been the policy of the munic- 
ipal station to charge a price so low that private 
companies would be driven out of the business. 
Although the station does not pay taxes or rent, 
the price set is considered a fair price to be 
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charged by the private interests, as evidenced in 
part by the present surplus of $35,000 which the 
station has accumulated. Undoubtedly the munic- 
ipal station has tended to keep the average price 
of gasoline below what it otherwise would have 
been without its competitive interference. At the 
same time, it is not felt that the price charged 
is operating unfairly against the private inter- 
M. H. SATTERFIELD, University of Nebraska. 
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Virginia Moves to Reform County 
Government 


The Virginia General Assembly recently enacted 
a law which enables any county in the state to 
adopt either the county-executive form or county- 
manager form of government. Under the former, 
the board of supervisors appoints the county exec- 
utive, and, upon the recommendation of the 
county executive, appoints all officers and em- 
ployees in the administrative service of the county 
except county clerk, attorney, and sheriff. Under 
the county-manager form, the county manager 
would appoint all officers in the administrative 
service except the three mentioned. Other recent 
legislation affecting counties in Virginia provides 
for the elimination of fees and commissions as a 
method of compensating treasurers and commis- 
sioners of revenue of counties; authorizes boards 
of supervisors to employ purchasing agents, and 
allows two or more adjoining counties to secure 
a joint purchasing agent, county road manager, 
county road engineer, county health officer, or any 
other ministerial or executive officer permitted 
by Section 110 of the state constitution, upon an 
election to determine the will of the people; au- 
thorizes the Virginia Commission on County Gov- 
ernment to make a study of the fee system and 
report to the Governor; and authorizes two or 
more adjoining counties to consolidate after an 
election. The Byrd bill, considered by many to 
be the outstanding law enacted, provides that af- 
ter July 1, 1932, county highways will become the 
secondary system of state highways, thus result- 
ing in a decrease in county taxes of approximately 
20 per cent. Any county, however, may hold an 
election to determine whether or not it shall with- 
draw from the provisions of the law. Cities and 
towns of over 3,500 population are to receive 
a part of the gasoline tax in proportion to the 
number of miles of state highway system within 
their corporate limits, the amount being $1,500 
per mile for maintenance annually, and an addi- 
tional $500 per mile for whatever construction is 
necessary.—HAro_p | Vir- 
ginia Municipalities 
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Reducing Tax Delinquencies Through 
Adequate Collection Methods 

A recent survey of delinquent tax problems' 
in forty New York State cities indicated that there 
is a definite relationship between the amount of 
tax delinquency and the methods used in tax 
collection. A lower percentage of delinquency was 
found in cities which followed the procedure” 
generally considered as essential to an adequate 
collection system: 

(1) Tax procedure should be based on a care- 
fully planned calendar with the shortest duration 
of time consistent with the public good, between 
the date of the levy and the final disposition of 
lien. 

(2) Taxes should be payable in two install- 
ments with a high rate of penalty added at delin- 
quency. 


(3) Adequate notice should be given delin- 
quent taxpayers. 
(4) Tax certificates should be sold late in 


the fiscal year for which the taxes are levied 

(5) Competition at the tax sales should be 
based on bidding down the rate of interest on the 
certificate. 

(6) The purchaser of a tax certificate should 
enforce his lien by foreclosure proceedings fol- 
lowing the general practice for mortgage fore- 
closures. 

(7) The tax certificate may be foreclosed one 
year after sale and must be foreclosed within three 


years or become invalid. 
The tax issued at the foreclosure 
sale should be evidence of a valid title. 

(9) 


(3) deed 
The tax sale should consolidate all exist- 
ing municipal liens and add subsequent liens to 
the certificate first sold. 

(10) All administrative acts relating to tax 
procedure should be mandatory. 


The survey showed that vacant lots constituted 
over 50 per cent of all delinquent parcels, and 
that over one-half of the forty cities for which 
data were obtained failed to hold tax sales dur- 
ing the fiscal year during which taxes were levied 
One of the remedies proposed is the adoption of 
a state tax code, which would embody the prin- 
ciples set forth above, and would cover the col- 
lection of taxes from the time of levy to the time 
of collection of the last outstanding dollar. Other 


t Delinquent Tax Problems in New York Stati 
Vunicipalities, By DeWitt W. Krueger, New York 
State Conference of Mayors, City Hall, Albany, 


1931. 

2 The Enforcement of Real Estate Tax Liens 
By Carl H. Chatters. Municipal Administration 
Service, 261 Broadway, New York 
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recommendations were that the tax procedure be 
based on a carefully planned calendar co-ordi- 
nated with the annual budget; that city, school, 
county, and state taxes be consolidated into one 
tax bill, and collected as one tax item; that a 
separate department of tax arrears be established 
in all cities of over 100,000 population; and that 
each tax bill state separately all tax delinquency.— 
DeWitt W. KRUEGER, city manager's 
Berkeley, California. 


office, 


County Reorganization Proposed in 
hio 


A state-wide conference of representatives of 
commercial, trade, agricultural, and civic organi- 
zations of Ohio, held in Columbus on April 12, 
approved a proposed constitutional amendment 
permitting the reorganization of the county gov- 
ernment. The conference authorized the drafting 
committee to circulate petitions to have the 
amendment placed on the ballot at the November 
election. Previous attempts to secure the passage 
of county reorganization measures in the state 
legislature since 1916 have always met with de- 
feat at the hands of rural county representatives, 
suburban elective officials, and the organized 
township trustees, all of whom favor the multi- 
plicity of political subdivisions. 

The principal features of the proposed county 
reorganization amendment are: (1) The repeal 
of the existing constitutional provisions requir- 
ing the election of all county officers; (2) the 
authorization of optional plans of county organi- 
zation to become operative in any county adopt- 
ing the same by popular vote; (3) provision for 
the voluntary transfer of powers by any munic- 
ipality or township to the county, subject to 
county consent and the right of popular referen- 
dum on the transfer; (4) authority for any 
county to frame and adopt a charter determining 
the structure of its government; and (5) provision 
that any county may by its charter assume any 
or all municipal powers, either concurrently or 
exclusively, any such charter requiring approval 
by a majority vote in the county as a whole and 
a majority in each of a majority of the sub- 
divisions. 

In order to obtain the facts relative to county 
government in Ohio, The Ohio Institute, assisted 
by the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Dayton Research Association, recently conducted 
a survey of the present county administrative 
machinery and budget and purchasing methods in 
nineteen representative counties (County Organi- 
zation and Government in Ohio, The Ohio Insti- 
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tute, 150 East Broad Street, Columbus). In gen- 
eral, it was found that the basic cause of county 
inefficiency is poor organization. It was recom- 
mended that the number of offices and boards be 
reduced by grouping activities into a few depart- 
ments on the basis of functions, that a chief exec- 
utive officer be provided, that administrative offi- 
cers be chosen by appointment, and that sufficient 
flexibility be allowed to permit the adjustment 
of county organization to the needs of counties 
of different sizes and types. The proposed amend- 
ment would allow such reorganization.—R. C. 
ATKINSON, The Ohio Institute. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


WILLIAM J. BLAKE, city engineer of Newburgh, 
New York, for the past twenty-five years, has 
been appointed city manager of that city effective 
May 15, to succeed William J. McKay. 

SeTH BURNLEY, county manager of Albemarle 
County, Virginia, since January, 1931, became 
city manager of Charlottesville, Virginia, on 
March 22, succeeding H. A. Yancey, now city 
manager of Petersburg, Virginia. Mr. Burnley, 
who was graduated in civil engineering from the 
University of Virginia, has held positions with the 
Delaware State Highway Department, with New- 
castle County, Virginia, and with Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

R. L. Cooper, city manager of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, from 1926 to 1931, was recently 
appointed the first city manager of Port Arthur, 
Texas. Mr. Cooper is a graduate of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, and from 1919 to 1926 en- 
gaged in highway engineering and construction 
work, 

R. B. Dean succeeded A. B. Cutter as city 
manager of Cape May, New Jersey, in April. 
Mr. Cutter had been city manager of Cape May 
since January, 1931. 

JouHn W. Dent succeeded R. C. Poindexter as 
city manager of Cartersville, Georgia, recently. 
Mr. Poindexter had held that position since 1930. 

HALE A. Guss, former city manager of Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, became the first manager of 
Northampton, Pennsylvania, on March 15. From 
1911 to 1929, when he was appointed at Jean- 
nette, Mr. Guss was engaged chiefly in mining 
engineering. 

P. R. KELLER succeeded Herbert A. Thomas 
as city manager of Camden, Maine, on March 15. 
He is a graduate of the University of Maine, and 
has been with the Maine State Highway Commis- 
sion for eighteen years, as supervisor of state aid 
and third-class roads. 




















Greorce H. McVANNEL, who was appointed 
city manager of Flint, Michigan, on April 19, is 


: : f Ayo Daw . 
a graduate of the Michigan Agricultural College You Are Paying for tt... 
and for nine years was county engineer of Genesee Why Not Have It? 
County, Michigan. a : 


New Associate Members of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 


The following city managers have recently be- 
come associate members: Bernard S. Alnutt, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Missouri; Charles E. Banning, 
Milford, Delaware; George S. Barnard, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan; Andy Carver, Walters, Okla- 
homa; J. E. Childs, Bartow, Florida; R. E. 
Clement, Norman, Oklahoma; M. S. Couch, Day- 





A Model D at Durham, N. ¢ 


tona Beach, Florida; Ralph E. Garvin, Spring- Whether you have one or not, you are 
field, Ohio; James N. Gladding, Albuquerque, paying for a Model D ELGIN. 

New Mexico; Howard F. Mace, Mexia, Texas; 

Angus McAllister, La Grande, Oregon; George Why not have - and benefit from the 
McGee. Hillsboro. Oregon: Mrs. May Priestley, higher standard of street cleaning service 
Fort Pierce, Florida; Albert L. McRill, Oklahoma which it can give? 

City, Oklahoma; E. C. Rutz, Kalamazoo, Mich- ee , = . 
igan; C. Arthur Poole, Rochester, New York; THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
Frank E. Sheehan, Portsmouth, Ohio; O. Ray- 501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
mond Skiles, Leesburg, Florida; and Arthur H. NEW YORK U.S.A CHICAGO 








Wedge, Bedford, Ohio. 









Buffalo-Springtfield 
ROLLERS 


Embodying all the worthwhile features of modern design . 
every thoroughly practical mechanical arrangement for smooth, 
reliable, lasting service . . . the Buffalo-Springfield roller merits 
the careful consideration of municipal, county and state high- 
way officials, and road and paving contractors. 















Built in many sizes and weights. 
Three-wheel and tandem, steam 
and motor driven. Scarifier and 
other attachments optional. 


The Buffalo- 
Springfield 
Roller 
Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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